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The dissertation is focused on the conflict 
between the Congress and the executive branch for 
supremacy in the formulation of foreign policy for 
the United States. Particular attention is centered 
on the effects this conflict had on U.S. -Latin 
American relations in view of the restrictions 
Congress developed and imposed on conventional arms 

transfers to Latin America. 

During the decade 1967 to 1976, Congress created 

a series of restrictions which applied wholly or in 
part to the transfer of conventional arms to Latin 
American nations. This congressional action was in 
response to a number of events, factors and influences. 
Primary among the events was the war in Vietnam. Other 
events included the Watergate break-in, the 1973 coup 
in Chile, the 1973 Arab-Israeli war, the Cyprus crisis, 
and the civil war in Angola. Blended with reaction to 
these major international events was the influence of 
various factors on the Congress and the perception by 
the Congress of the proper direction for U.S. foreign 
policy. These factors included the growing congressional 
concern for human rights, distrust of the executive, 
the influence of new members of Congress, and 
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growing concern that the executive was too powerful 
in foreign policy matters and that the Congress was 
not being properly consulted. 

Several perceptions developed that also entered 
into the development of the restrictions. These 
included the perception that no serious threat to U.S. 
interests existed in the region. Another impression 
held that such a strong "special relationship" existed 
between the United States and Latin America that Latin 
America would remain compliant with U.S. policies. 

These events, factors and influences inter- 
mingled to result in a series of restrictions on 
arms transfers to Latin America. The announced 
objectives included congressional desires to prevent 
resource diversion among recipients, stop the spread 
of sophisticated weapons, prevent an arms race, 
prevent coups, and support human rights. The results 
of the congressional restrictions on arms transfers to 
Latin America were often ineffective or counterproductive 
and had distinctly negative effects on U.S. -Latin 
American relations. 

Review of this decade leads to the conclusion 
that a congressional desire developed to "do something-- 
anything" to reassert its proper place in the field of 
U.S. foreign policy formulation. For a number of reasons 
Latin America was on the margin of U.S. interests and 
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became the target for new restrictions on arms 
transfers. However, the executive branch was as 
much of a target of the restrictions as was Latin 
America, if not morel A second conclusion is that 
improvement is necessary in foreign policy consul- 
tation and development between the Congress and the 
executive in order to enhance the effectiveness of 
United States foreign policy in face of current 
world conditions. 
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INTRODUCTION AND STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 



For nearly 200 years there has been a struggle 
in the United States. This struggle centers on the 
separation of powers between the U.S. Congress and 
the executive branch over which branch will achieve 
dominance in the field of foreign policy. The Con- 
stitution explicitly assigns certain powers to each 
branch but does not specify which branch has the 
ultimate responsibility for the formulation and the 
conduct of foreign policy. As a result of this vague 
ness in the Constitution, deliberate or not, the rela 
tionship between the Congress and the executive has 
alternated between cooperation and conflict on issues 
of foreign policy throughout the history of the 
United States. 

One instrument of U.S. foreign policy which grew 
in importance after World War II was the transfer of 
conventional weapons to foreign nations. The objec- 
tives ranged from rearming war-torn Europe to obtain- 
ing rights to overseas bases for U.S. forces. By the 
1960's, however, the use of this foreign policy 
instrument was seriously questioned by the Congress 
and resulted in a series of legislative restrictions 
on the use of conventional arms transfers by the 
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executive as a means of achieving U.S. foreign policy 
goals overseas. By prescribing legislative limits on 
the range and flexibility of executive branch action, 
the Congress was only adding to the continuum which 
has been the history of the contention for dominance 
in foreign policy in the United States. 

It was, therefore, not too unusual for Congress 
to assert itself in prescribing limits or making pre- 
cise boundaries within which the executive was to 
operate in certain areas of foreign policy. What does 
appear unusual is that the restrictions adopted by 
Congress would weigh so heavily on nations and regions 
who were friends and allies. Latin America was such a 
region; it was bound to the United States by a long 
history of association and friendly relations as well 
as by the United States' oldest mutual security treaty, 
the Rio Pact of 1947. During World War II, the U.S. 
provided military equipment to Latin America through 
the Lend-Lease program. After the Korean War started 
in 1950, the U.S. formulated new methods under the 
Mutual Security Program to furnish arms to these same 
nations. For the first time, these methods included 
grant (or free) military assistance. The Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 and its annual amendments pro- 
vided the continuing authority for the grant and sale 
of weapons and related services to Latin America. 
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Through the two decades after World War II there 
was a tendency for both the Congress and the executive 
to treat Latin America somewhat differently from 
other regions with respect to arms transfers. Several 
legislative restrictions were formulated over the years 
which applied to Latin America and in 1959 a regional 
dollar ceiling was adopted to limit the amount of 
arms which could be transferred in any one year. In 
1967, however, a precipitous change in policy was 
brought about by a number of factors which led Congress 
to approve a series of restrictions on the supply of 
U.S. arms to Latin America. By 1970, some 21 differ- 
ent articles of legislation applied in one way or 
another to restrict the transfer of conventional 
weapons to Latin America.'*' The results included a 
predictable deterioration in the political and mili- 
tary relationships between the U.S. and the various 
nations of Latin America. 

It is the thesis of this dissertation that the 
series of restrictions on arms transfers initiated 
by Congress in 1967 and following years were largely 
either ineffective or counterproductive. Whether 
intentional or inadvertent, the results of the 

'''Frank Church, "Toward a New Policy for Latin 
America," U.S., Congress, Senate, 91st Cong., 2nd 
sess. , 10 April 1970, Congressional Record, vol . 116, 

p. 11212. 
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restrictions contributed to the deterioration of 
United States-Latin American relations and were not 
to the benefit of the interests of the United States. 

In order to focus more clearly on this facet of U.S. 
foreign policy beginning in 1967, the purposes of 
this dissertation will be to (a) examine the reasons, 
rationale, and objectives of congressionally legislated 
restrictions on the transfer of conventional arms 
specifically as applied to Latin America; (b) to 
compare the aims of the restrictions with the actual 
results; and (c) to evaluate the accomplishments of 
the restrictions on the conduct of foreign policy as 
prescribed by the Congress. The purpose here is not 
to argue what United States security interests should 
have been in Latin America over time. However, the 

variances in the U.S. evaluation and appreciation for 
the Latin American contribution to U.S. security form 
a background for one of the central issues of the 
dissertation; that is, the effect certain policies 
adopted by the Congress had on U.S. -Latin American 
relations . 

The purpose of the dissertation is not to contest 
whether or not Congress was overstepping its bounds 
but, rather, to see if in this episode of foreign 
policy it was to the United States' advantage that 
Congress did assume such a dominant role. As Senator 
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J. William Fulbright has said on a similiar subject, 
"I am not arguing the Constitutional right or wrong 
of Congress to hem in the program with page after 
page of restrictions; I am only challenging the 
wisdom of such a course." 



2 

J. William Fulbright, Old Myths and New 
Realities (New York: Vintage Books, 1964), pp. vii- 

viii . 
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CHAPTER I 
BACKGROUND 



Introduction 



The background for United States' security 
interests in Latin America goes back to the early 
days of this country. At a relatively early stage 
in the life of the United States, there was a dawning 
awareness that U.S. security and self-defense were 
intimately related not only to land contiguous to 
the U.S. but also to Latin America and indeed to 
the entire Western Hemisphere. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to briefly 
describe, up to the year 1967, the events leading to 
the early appreciation of U.S. security interests in 
Latin America. The chapter will also describe the 
major events in the evolution of U.S. policy toward 
conventional arms transfers to Latin America, in 
support of this security. 

This review will show that the U.S. was moved 
to action only when a definite external threat 
materialized to hazard its security interests in 
Latin America. National security interests were 
significantly threatened by feared German expansion 



into the hemisphere at the time of World War II and 
again by dreaded communist expansion at the time of 
the Korean War . This resulted in a policy of arming 
Latin America. In both cases, as the threat dissi- 
pated, other latent concerns of the U.S. became pre 
dominant over security interests and resulted in 
alterations of this policy and restrictions on the 
transfer of arms to Latin America. 

Early Events in the Evolution of U.S. 

Security Interests in Latin America 

A primary interest of a national government i 
the physical security of the nation. This primary 
or vital interest is fundamentally involved in 
a nation's protection of its borders. For several 
decades after its independence, the United States 
was preoccupied with such problems as Indians 
challenging the national authority on the frontiers 
and disturbances at British and Spanish outposts 
along the borders. By 1803, one of the justifica- 
tions for the controversial Louisiana Purchase was 
to enhance the security of the nation's Western 
frontier. After the Louisiana Purchase, according 
to Albert Weinberg, the feeling grew in the U.S. 
that because of its fortuitous detached location 
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and sense of mission, it had a "preordained right to 
ideal security." 1 

Combined with the quest for ideal security through 

expansion was the principle of self-defense. In order 

to be able to defend the U.S. in time of crisis, it 

became necessary to exclude foreign powers from 

territory contiguous to it. The concept also grew 

that the security interests of the U.S. extended 

beyond its actual borders. As President Thomas 

Jefferson said in 1808 in a letter to the governor 

of the Louisiana Territory, the policy of the U.S. 

"must be to exclude all European influence from 

2 

this hemisphere." 

Major events in the evolution of this policy of 
expansion of security interests throughout the 
Western Hemisphere were: the No Transfer Resolution 

of 1811, the Transcontinental Treaty of 1819, and 
the Monroe Doctrine announced in 1823. As problems 
with Great Britain grew, which finally resulted in 
the War of 1812, the U.S. came to fear occupation of 
Spanish possessions in Florida as a British base 

1 Albert K. Weinberg, Manifest Destiny. A Study 
of Nationalist Expansionism in American History 
(Chicago: Quadrangle, 1963; Baltimore: Johns 

Hopkins University Press, 1935 [original], p. 385. 

2 

Paul L. Ford, ed.. The Writings of Thomas Jefferson , 
vol. 9, 1807-1815 (New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons, 1898). 

p. 213. 



for conducting hostile operations against the United 

States. As a result, Congress passed a resolution 

on January 15, 1311, which stated that the U.S. 

cannot, without serious inquietude, see any part 

of the said territory pass into the hands of any 

foreign power" because of a concern for its 
3 

"safety." This No Transfer Resolution has been 
called by Professor Samuel Bemis, "the first 
significant landmark in the evolution of United 

4 

States Latin American policy." 

Another significant step in this evolution 
was the Trans-Continental Treaty of 1819. As a con- 
sequence of the French invasion of Spain in 1808, 
which sapped Spanish military resources in Latin 
America, independence movements broke out through- 
out Latin American nations. Venezuela and Mexico 
achieved independence in 1821; Brazil in 1822; 
and by 1825, there were 19 Latin American states 



3 

The Annals of Congress. The Debates and 
Proceedings in the Congress of the United States . 

11th Congress, 3rd Session, 1810-1811 (Washington, 
D.C.: Gales & Seaton, 1853), p. 376. 

4 

Samuel F. Bemis, The Latin American Policy of 
the United States. An Historical Interpretation (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1943), p. 30. 
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who had gained their independence. 0 Because of the 
exertions and requirements of the War of 1812, as 
well as other factors, the U.S. remained neutral 
with respect to the independence struggles in Latin 
America. Relations with Spain were maintained on a 
sufficiently proper level to result in the Trans- 
continental Treaty of 1819. By this treaty, the 
U.S. gained all of the present Florida; definition 
of the Western boundary of the Louisiana Territory; 
Spain surrendered its claim to the Oregon Territory 
to the U.S.; and the U.S. gained unquestioned control 
and rights of free navigation on the Mississippi 
River . 

The next major event became one of the most 
famous announcements in U.S. diplomatic history, 
the Monroe Doctrine. By 1823, many of the Latin 
American countries had obtained independence or were 
in the throes of struggling to obtain it. Since 
the Latin American nations had been European colonies 
at the time the No Transfer Resolution was declared, 
some of the premises on which the resolution was 
based had changed. It was with these nations in 
such precarious status that President Monroe, 

5 Arthur ?. Whi taker. The Western Hemisphere 
Idea: Its Rise and Decline (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 

University Press, 1954), p. 20. 
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apprehensive that European powers might attempt to re- 
acquire once again these nations, delivered his now 
famous message on December 2, 1823. The President 
said, in part, that the U.S. would consider any 
attempt by European powers "to extend their poli- 
tical system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety." ^ 

As the U.S. expanded, eventually to the 
Pacific, one of the primary motivations for this 
expansion was to provide greater security for the 
United States. After the Monroe Doctrine was 
announced, it gradually became clear that the 
independence of the Latin American nations and the 
maintenance of a friendly relationship with them 
were important factors to the security of the 
United States. 

One year after President Monroe's announce- 
ment of policy, Simon Bolivar issued invitations 



William MacDonald, ed.. Documentary Source 
Book of American History, 1906-1913 (New York: 
Macmillan, 1916), p. 320. This mention and descrip- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine and the considerations 
leading up to it are necessarily brief. A great 
deal has been written on the subject of the Monroe 
Doctrine and one of the better known accounts is 
Dexter Perkins, A History of the Monroe Doctrine , 
rev. ed . (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1963). 

(Originally entitled HANDS OFF: A History of the 

Monroe Doctrine , 1941.) 
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to the newly independent nations of Latin America 
to meet in Panama to form a security system to 
protect themselves against any future attack from 
European states. ^ The U.S. was belatedly invited 
to attend, but because of a protracted Senate debate 
on confirmation of the proposed delegates, the Panama 
Congress was completed in July 1826, before the 
United States' delegates could arrive on the scene. 

Few concrete accomplishments resulted from the Congress 
because none of its resolutions were ever ratified by 
a sufficient number of states. Nevertheless, it 
does mark the beginning of a Pan American concept 
of Western Hemisphere nations forming together for 

g 

mutual security and protection. 

1889 to the End of World War I 

A new period of inter-American relations began 
in 1889 and continued until the completion of World 
War I. In 1889, representatives of the Latin 
American republics met in Washington, D.C. at the 

Alexander DeConde, A History of American 
Foreign Policy, 2nd ed. (New York: Scribners, 1971), 

pp. 142-143. 

8 J. Lloyd Mecham, The United States and Inter - 
American Security, 1889-1960 (Austin: University 

of Texas Press, 1961), pp . 45-47. 
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invitation of the United States. The purpose was to 

discuss such issues as customs regulations, a uniform 

system of weights and measures, and adoption of 

a silver coin to be used in inter-American financial 
9 

transactions. The one concrete result of this first 
conference was the establishment of the International 
Union of American Republics, which later became known 
as the Pan American Union. 10 

Four such inter-American conferences were held 
between 1889 and the outbreak of World War I. They 
were oriented primarily toward the promotion of trade, 
not security, and did not seriously consider what the 
joint reaction of the American republics would be to 
a major European war. As a result, there was little, 
if any, coherent or coordinated action on the part of 
the Pan American nations to improve their defenses 
against the hazards of the war which began in August 
1914. Due to the lack of concerted action, one 

9 

U.S., Congress, Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1888 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 

Office, 1889), Part II, p. 1658. 

10 "First International Conference of American 
States. Washington, October 2, 1889-April 19, 

1890," James B. Scott, ed . , The International Confer - 
ences of American States, 1889-1928 (New York : 

Oxford University Press, 1931), p. 36. 



commentator has placed the burden of initiative with 
the U.S. since it was the only nation capable of 
taking serious action, and faulted the U.S. for 
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its neglect as "a betrayal of its responsibilities 
°f leadership."^ The one unanimous action by the 
American republics was to individually declare their 
neutrality . 

On February 3, 1917, when President Wilson 
announced the breaking of diplomatic relations with 
Germany, he stated his hope that all neutral nations 
would follow the example of the United States, un- 
doubtedly having in mind the other American republics. 
His hope was only partially achieved. Nevertheless, 
two months later when the United States had become so 
involved as to declare war on Germany on April 6, 

1917, more than half of the Latin American nations 
were able to take some diplomatic action, but their 
record was far from unanimous. Eight countries 
declared war on Germany: Brazil, Cuba, Costa Rico, 

Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Panama. 

Five more severed diplomatic relations: Bolivia, 

the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Peru, and Uruguay; 

^J. Lloyd Mecham, The United States and Inter - 
American Security, 1889-1960, p. 80. 
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seven remained neutral: Argentina, Chile, Colombia, 

Mexico, Paraguay, El Salvador, and Venezuela. 12 

Several reasons can be given for this lack of 
unity. The first is that the war events in Western 
Europe and the war on the Western front just did not 
represent a credible threat to the physical security 
of some Latin American nations. A second reason is 
that several Latin American republics were reluctant 
to follow the example of the United States, which 
since the advent of the Wilson administration, had 
sworn never to intervene in the internal affairs of 
its sister American republics. Contrary to official 
pronouncements, however — clearly in recent memory-- 
were the examples of the occupations of Nicaragua in 
1912, Haiti in 1915, the Dominican Republic in 1916, 
and the landings at Vera Cruz in Mexico in 1914. 
Because of the difference between its stated policies 
and its actions, the U.S. was perceived by some Latin 
American nations not to be the star by which to steer 
their ships of state. 

Even though 13 of 20 nations took some overt 
action, there was a decided lack of unity. Of those 
nations that declared war, only Brazil was in South 

12 , 

Graham H. Stuart and James L. Tigner, Latin 

America and the United States , 6th ed. (Englewood 

Cliffs, N. J. : Prentice Hall, 1975), p. 5. 
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America. The remainder were in Central America or 
were in the Caribbean area. Three of the primary powers 
in Latin America, Argentine, Chile and Mexico, remained 
strictly neutral. Indeed, of all of Latin America 
only Brazil and Cuba took an active part in the war. 
Brazil sent two cruisers and four destroyers to assist 
the British navy in European waters, and both Brazil 
and Cuba sent aviators, who entered the action on the 

Western front. Cuba was readying troops, but the war 

1 1 

ended before they could be sent to Europe. 

On the positive side, even the neutrals, with 
the exception of Argentina, sold vital raw materials, 
products and resources to the Allied governments. The 
13 nations that declared war or severed diplomatic re- 
lations with Germany were qualified to take part in 
the Peace Conference at Versailles, and 11 signed the 
treaty. Eventually all 20 Latin American republics 
became members of the League of Nations and comprised 

a significant portion of an organization which totaled 

14 

63 members in its lifetime. The termination by the 
war of many European sources of commerce, capital and 

■'■'^John H. Latane, A History of American Foreign 
Policy (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1927), pp . 

661-662. 

1 4 

U.S., Department of State, The Treaty of Ver - 
sailles and After. Annotations of the Text of the 
Treaty (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 

1947) , pp. 74-75. 
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expertise made the Latin American nations more self- 
reliant and more aware of their interdependence. 

Also through increased contact with the United States, 
improved relations, which survived the pressures and 
expediencies of the war, were established in social 
and economic fields. ^ These events served to make 
these nations more aware of the part they could play 
in international affairs and how their acting in 
concert with other American nations might enhance 
their security and economic gain in the future. 

The Inter-War Period 

Throughout the inter-war period, the U.S. showed 
little interest in or appreciation for Latin America 
in its role in the security of the United States. 

One factor causing this lack of interest was the 
conviction that after World War I, little or no 
threat from Europe existed toward Latin America. It 
was not until the events leading to World War II posed 
a clear threat to U.S. security interests that the 
U.S. displayed an appreciation of the Latin American 
contribution to this security. The following will 
describe the growth of U.S. awareness of the need 
to arm Latin America and the dilemma this need 

"^Percy A. Martin, Latin America and the War 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1925), 

pp. 545-549. 
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presen .e: in view or previous U.S. policy expressed 
in its neutrality legislation. 

In 1920, arter the U.S. Senate voted for the 
second time to reject ratification of the Treaty of 
Versailles and U.S. entry into the League of Nations, 
President Baltasar Blum of Uruguay made an original 
proposal for an American League of Nations as a re- 
gional security alliance based on the Monroe Doctrine. - "' 
Nothing came of his proposition until it was formally 
introduced to the Fifth Inter-American Conference at 
Santiago, Chile in 1923. Even though Blum's plan 
seemed to coincide with President Wilson's 1916 plan 
to Pan Americanize the Monroe Doctrine, the U.S. was 
not in favor of the Blum overture, and it never came 
to a formal vote. - ' In view of the U.S. Senate's 
handling of the Treaty of Versailles, despite Presi- 
dent Wilson's efforts, it is not surprising that 
Blum's plan was shunted aside by the U.S. delegation 
at Santiago. The Senate had been too aroused against 
"entangling alliances" by its recent debates and too 

“"'Baltasar Blum, American Solidarity (Montevideo, 
Uruguay: Imprenta Nacional, 1920), pp . 24-25. 

^ ^Wilson's plan was contained in his address on 
January 6, 1916, to the Second Pan American Scientific 
Congress in Washington, D.C. See James B. Scott, ed., 
President Wilson's Foreign Policy. Messages, Addresses, 
Papers . (New York: Oxford University Press, 1918), 

pp. 154-162. 
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intent on a return to the security of continental 
isolation to become involved in a military coalition. 
Part of the reasoning was, first, the defeat of 
Germany seemed to send any possible security threat. 
Second, the military and naval strength of recent allies 
could prevent any serious challenge from crossing the 
oceans into the Western Hemisphere. In particular, 
Britain's Royal Navy with its prestige and potency was 
seen as the most significant factor in the equation of 
power insulating the Americas from foreign threats. 

Until the late 1930's, the security policy of 

the U.S. rested on the bedrock concept that national 

defense consisted of protecting the continental United 

States and the Panama Canal. While the U.S. Navy's 

battle fleet was judged adequate to counter a threat 

in either ocean, the Canal was required to permit the 

fleet the mobility to concentrate in one ocean or 

the other since the fleet was insufficient to meet 

19 

serious threats in both oceans simultaneously. 

The events in Europe during the 1930 's coupled 
with the technological advances in weapons developments 

1 8 

J. Lloyd Mecham, A Survey of United States - 
Latin American Relations (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 

1965) , p. 105. 

19 

Stetson Conn and Byron Fairchild, The United 
States Army in World War II. The Western Hemisphere . 

The Framework of Hemisphere Defense (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1960), p. 15. 
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led U.S. planners to expand the previously held con- 
cept of continental defense. The lessons from the 
demonstrations of the new capabilities of air pov/er 
during the Spanish Civil War which began in 1936, were 
not confined within the Spanish borders. The destruc- 
tion of Guernica on April 26, 1937, by elements of the 
German Luftwaffe was not lost as an example on Ameri- 
can planners responsible for the defense of the 
Panama Canal. For decades the defense of the fragile 
locks and mechanical apparatus of the Canal had relied 
on coastal artillery. Now it became obvious that the 
Canal was vulnerable to combat aircraft or air-trans- 
ported paratroops flying from land bases within Latin 
America or sea-based aircraft launched from an aircraft 
carrier out of sight but nearby in international waters. 
Proper defense of the United States now included pre- 
venting access of any enemy to aircraft landing zones 
within Latin America as well as the sea approaches to 

2 0 

the Panama Canal in both the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

At the time, some observers questioned the 
German capability for actually launching an attack 
across the Atlantic, but initially at least, military 
planners saw the threat as real. In early 1939, 

20 

Stetson Conn, Rose C. Engelman, and Byron 
Fairchild, The United States Army in World War II . 

The Western Hemisphere. Guarding the United States 
and its Outposts (Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 

ing Office, 1964), pp. 302-303. 
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Major General Henry H. "Hap" Arnold, Chief of Staff 

of the Army Air Corps, testified to the Senate military 

committee that Germany had 1,700 aircraft capable of 

flying across the South Atlantic narrows from Africa 

21 

to Brazil, a distance of some 1,600 miles. It was 

brought out in the questioning that the planes could 

not carry a bomb load across, but that was one reason 

that bases in South America would be so important--to 

serve as replenishment bases for possible later attacks 

on the U.S. He admitted that the Germans did not 

have the capability of directly attacking the United 
22 

States. In 1940, Army Chief of Staff General 

George C. Marshall credited the crucial factor as 

resting with the navies. He asserted, ". . .as long 

as the British fleet remains undefeated and England 

holds out, the Western Hemisphere is in little danger 

of direct attack," but added that if the British fleet 

were sunk or surrendered, the situation would be 

2 3 

"radically changed." In their authoritative book 
on this period, William Langer and Everett Gleason 
have said: 

2 1 •* rp^ c. 4 - t f i oc on Rase for Nazi Attack," New York 
Times, 22 T february 1939, p. 3:5. 



2 3 George C. Marshall, quoted in Conn and 
Fairchild, The Framework of the Hemisphere Defense , 
p. 417. 
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Of all the problems and dangers that confronted 
President Roosevelt and his advisers in the 
critical months of May and June, 1940, the 
issues of Latin America and of hemisphere de- 
fense appeared the most urgent. Though it seems 
somewhat strange in retrospect, it is a fact that 
the United States Chiefs of Staff at the time 
regarded the Nazi threat to South American 
countries as perhaps the most immediate danger 
to national security. They therefore assigned 
questions of hemisphere defense the highest 
priority . 24 

The U.S. was slow to realize the threat to its 

security in the hemisphere as the indications of war 

grew in Europe. However once the U.S. appreciated the 

threat, it moved quickly to replace European military 

missions in Latin America and encourage hemispheric 

solidarity in face of the threat. 

The first foreign military mission to Latin 

America began in 1885 when Chile extended an invitation 

to the Imperial German army to send a mission to reor- 

25 

ganize and train the Chilean army. The first U.S. 
military mission to Latin America was a naval mission 
established in Peru on July 20, 1920.^ Later in 1922, 
a U.S. naval mission was established in Brazil after a 
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formal request from the Brazilian government. During 

World War I, Brazil had obtained the assistance of a 

number of U.S. naval officers to assist in readying 

the Brazilian ships for European duty, but this was 

not a formal mission. An act of Congress in 1926 

further authorized missions to Latin America from all 

of the U.S. armed services. The first U.S. Army 

mission, however, was not sent until 1938, when it 

went to Colombia after the U.S. became concerned about 

the contribution of Latin America to U.S. security as 

2 9 

the threat of war grew in Europe. During the inter- 
war period, Germany, France, Italy, and Spain had 
military missions in 12 Latin American countries, 
but they had all been withdrawn by 1941 and replaced 
with U.S. military missions. ^ 

It was not until 1938 that the United States 
authorities became sufficiently alarmed over the pos- 
sibility that events in Europe would form a security 

27 ... 

Julius A. Purer, Administration of the Navy 

Department in World War II (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 

ment Printing Office, 1959), pp. 683-685. 
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threat to the United States and the Western Hemisphere, 
that they began to take the serious action of actual 
preparations. This slowness is understandable in light 
or reports, as late as 1937, that a majority (61.4 
percent) of Americans appeared to be against "defend- 
ing by rorce any Latin American country from foreign 
attack. By 1938, however, State Department offi- 
cials became concerned by reports from foreign service 
or ricers in Latin America that there were indications 
of Nazi and Facist activities in that region. Because 
of these apprehensions, in his message to Congress on 
January 28, 1938, President Roosevelt requested new 
funds for defense and stated that, "Our national de- 
fense is . . . inadequate for the purposes of national 

32 

security ana requires increase for that reason." He 
defined adequate defense as "simultaneous defense of 
every part of the United States of America. " ^ 

Later that year, on November 14, 1938, the 
President assembled the nation's principal military 
and civilian leaders and advisors at the White House 

^“Dexter Perkins, "The Monroe Doctrine Today," 
Yale Review" , vol. 30 (June 1941), p. 694. 
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Franklin D. Roosevelt, "Message of the Presi- 
dent to the Congress, January 28, 1938," U.S., Depart- 
ment of State, Peace and War. United States Foreign 
Policy, 1931-1941 (Washington, D.C.: Government 

Printing Office, 1943), p. 404. 
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for a conference which centered primarily on the 
problem o.l aircraft. The next day he told newsmen 
that the concept of the defenses of the United States 
had been expanded and now extended "from Canada to 
Tierra del Fuego." 34 

A month later on December 24, 1938, at the 
conclusion of the Eighth International Conference of 
American States at Lima, Peru, the 21 American repub- 
lics stated in the "Declaration of Lima" their re- 
affirmation of their "continental solidarity" and 
their determination to defend "against all foreign 
intervention or activity that may threaten." 35 The 
chairman of the U.S. delegation, Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, later wrote that he was very pleased 
with the outcome at Lima because "the danger to 
the Western Hemisphere was real and imminent. It was 
not limited to the possibility of a military invasion. 
It was more acute in its indirect form of propaganda, 
penetration, organizing political parties, buying 
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some adherents, and blackmailing others. " ^ This idea 
of mutual help and protection was evident in President 
Roosevelt s mind during the Cabinet meeting on Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, the day Germany invaded Poland and World 
War II began. He told his Cabinet, "whatever 
happens, we won't send our troops abroad. We need 
only think of defending this hemisphere . " ^ 

At this point it was becoming clearer that the 
arming of the Latin American nations would be in the 
best interests of the U.S. and would serve as a counter 
to the Axis threat in this hemisphere. The question 
then became how this transfer of arms could be legally 
accomplished. As the threat of war increased in 
Europe, serious apprehension grew in this country that 
any such war would dangerously affect or even involve 
the U.S. It became increasingly clear to the Adminis- 
tration that for the best defense of the U.S., it 
would be necessary to provide military equipment to 
the nations of Latin America. The provision of arms 
created a significant problem because of the specifi- 
cations of the U.S. neutrality laws. 

3 6 

Cordell Hull, The Memoirs of Cordell Hull , 
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One authoritative source explained: 

These [Latin American] nations were free to buy 
in the United States whatever they could find 
available. On the other hand, there was no 
legal way of supplying them with United States 
Army or Navy equipment unless it has first 
been declared obsolete and surplus, and unless 
there existed no market for it in the United 
States . 38 

Thus the dilemma was formed. In order to provide arms 
to Latin America, the weapons had to be declared out- 
moded and in excess of U.S. needs which could not be 
done by any stretch of the imagination in view of the 
pressures and considerations of the time. 

President Roosevelt tried to spur the Congress 
out of this predicament in his State of the Union 
address of January 4, 1939, in which he urged the 
alteration of the neutrality laws. He stated that as 
far as the Hemisphere was concerned, "we propose to do 

our share in protecting against storms from any 
39 

quarter." He went on to stress that "we have 
learned that when we deliberately try to legislate 
neutrality, our neutrality laws may operate unevenly 
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and unfairly may actually give aid to an aggressor 
and deny it to the victim." 40 

As a result, the Congress began consideration of 
legislation which would permit the sale of military 
equipment to Latin America. This bill became known as 
the Pittman Act, named after the Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. Despite repeated urging 
by the Administration, the Congress demurred and the 
legislation was not approved for nearly a year and a 
half. A serious problem with the Pittman Act was that 
it was amended to include the proviso that "no trans- 
action authorized herein shall result in expense to 

the United States, nor involve the extension of credits 

41 

by the United States." Any transfers, therefore, 
had to be for cash. The legislation prevented the ex- 
tension of credit, and the Latin American nations did 
not have the funds for outright purchase even if the 
arms had existed and could have been declared surplus. 

The Pittman Act was signed by President Roosevelt 
on June 15, 1940. It permitted the U.S. to manufac- 
ture and sell coastal artillery and anti-aircraft 
guns, ammunition and naval vessels to other American 

4 °Ibid . , p. 449 . 

41 S. Shepard Jones and Denys P. Myers, eds . , 
Documents on American Foreign Relations, July 1939 - 
June 19 40, vol . 2 (Boston : World Peace Foundation, 
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42 

republics. Since the U.S. had no spare capability 
at the time for the manufacture of such items, only 
a few thousand rifles were eventually transferred 
under the Act. Nevertheless, it was a "significant 
psychological step toward Lend-Lease." 43 The Lend- 
Lease Act finally solved the dilemma which faced the 
U.S. as the Nazi threat became clear in this hemi- 
sphere, while the U.S. was still constrained by the 
restrictions of the neutrality legislation. 

When the Lend-Lease Act was signed on March 11, 
1941, Latin American nations were included as eligible 
recipients under Section 3.a(l), which author- 
ized, "any defense article for the government of any 

country whose defense the President deems vital to 

4 4 

the defense of the United States." In April, the 
President approved the recommendation of the Secre- 
taries of State, War and Navy for a delivery program 
of $400,000,000 of war material to the Latin 



43 Ibid., pp . 173-175. 
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American nations under the authority of the Lend- 
4 5 

Lease program. 

By the end of the war, $247 million of equip- 
ment had actually been delivered to Latin American 

slliss, which represented less than one percent of all 

4 6 

Lend-Lease aid. Argentina is the one Latin American 
nation that did not receive any Lend-Lease aid due to 

its pro-German sympathies. Brazil and Mexico received 

< — - 

71 percent of the Lend-Lease aid sent to the 19 Latin 
American nations, primarily because they took the most 
active parts in supporting the Allied cause. 47 Brazil 
provided anti-submarine patrols in the South Atlantic 
and sent one division of 25,000 men to combat in Italy. 
Mexico sent one squadron of P-47 Thunderbolt 
fighters to the Pacific theatre where they entered 
combat in the Philippines. 
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World War II 

During World War II, a high point was reached 
in U.S. security interests in Latin America, but by 
the end of the war this interest declined as the 
defeat of the Axis powers removed the threat to the 
hemisphere. The following describes the build-up of 
U.S. security interests at the beginning of the war 
and the reduction of these interests after victory 
became assured. 

The increase in U.S. appreciation of Latin 
America as a benefit to its security at the beginning 
of World War II is evidenced by the commitments at 
the early hemispheric conferences and the eagerness 
with which the U.S. pursued Latin American coopera- 
tion in defending this security. The Declaration of 
Lima of 1938 served as the foundation for coordination 
and cooperation among the hemispheric nations during 
World War II. It provided for the convening of con- 
sultations whenever the peace of the hemisphere was 
threatened. As a result, in accordance with the 
Declaration, immediately after the Germans attacked 
Poland on September 1, 1939, a conference of foreign 
ministers was called. 

This first conference of foreign ministers was 
held in Panama a few weeks later, from September 23 
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to October 3, with Under Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles as the U.S. representative. One of the most 
notable results of the conference was Resolution XIV, 
the Declaration of Panama, which stated that a secur- 
ity zone of some 300 miles was established around the 

American republics south of Canada and was to be 

4 R 

clear of belligerent actions. ' J Professor Bemis has 

called the Declaration of Panama an "historical 

and juridical curiosity" which had no effect on the 
49 

belligerents . Nevertheless the conference and the 
Declaration served the purpose of helping to weld 
together the American republics in a common enter- 
prise. Sumner Welles was impressed by "the extra- 
ordinary feeling of inter-American unity displayed" 
by the delegates. ^ 
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Resolution XII of the Panama meeting called 
for another meeting in Havana on October 1, 1940, 
but due to the events which unfolded with such 
rapidity and magnitude in Europe, the date was ad- 
vanced to July . The preceding months had seen the 
invasion of Norway by Germany; the fall of Holland, 
Belgium, Denmark, and Luxembourg; the British evacua- 
tion of Dunkerque; and in June the fall of France. 
Because of the German occupation of European nations 
with colonial holdings in Latin America, the spectre 
of German entry into the Western Hemisphere became 
even more real. This eventuality had been foreseen 
in Resolution XVI of the Panama meeting and was even 
more explicit in Resolution XX, The Act of Havana, 
in 1940. The Act of Havana provided for the admin- 
istration of European colonies in the Western 
Hemisphere by an Inter-American Commission for 
Territorial Administration to prevent their occupa- 
tion by non-American and presumably German forces . ^ 

While the Act of Havana gained more attention 
at the time, of perhaps more long-lasting significance 
was Resolution XV, entitled "Reciprocal Assistance and 

^“Pan American Union, Report on the Second Meeting 
of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American 
Republics. Habana, July 21-30, 1940 (Washington, D.C.: 
Pan American Union, 1940), pp. 37-38. 
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Cooperation for the Defense of the Nations of the 

Americas." In part the resolution stated: 

Any attempt on the part of a non-American 
State against the integrity or inviolability 
of the territory, the sovereignty or the poli- 
tical independence of an American State shall 
be considered as an act of aggression against 
the States which sign this declaration . 52 

This agreement by the American States is notable 

because it "contemplated aggression by non-American 

powers only and, consequently, was the first inter- 

American security instrument aimed specifically at 
5 3 

such powers . " 

As a result of the first two meetings of foreign 
ministers, the U.S. and Latin American nations had 
already agreed on a policy to employ when the Japanese 
attacked Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. The 
mechanism operated smoothly to organize the third meet- 
ing of foreign ministers at Rio de Janeiro in January 
1942, in response to the Japanese attack. 

The Rio meeting approved a number of resolutions 
which became the basis for the defense of the nations 
of the hemisphere, including reiteration in Resolution 
I that an act of aggression "against any one of them" 
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would be considered as "an act of aggression against 
all of them. " 5 ^ 

One of the primary objectives of the U.S. at 
this conference in Rio was to obtain a unanimous 
resolution requiring all American republics to sever 
diplomatic relations with the Axis powers. Argentina 
and Chile refused to approve such a compact, but all 
finally agreed to a resolution which "recommended" 
such a severance of relations. 55 As a result, all 
except Argentina and Chile did immediately sever diplo- 
matic relations with Germany, Italy and Japan. 
Eventually, before the end of the war, all American 

republics severed diplomatic relations and declared 

5 6 

war on one or more of the Axis powers. This was 
quite an improvement in the display of hemispheric 
solidarity over the record of diplomatic action against 
Germany in World War I when Brazil was the only nation 
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in South America to declare war and seven in Latin 
America remained neutral. 

Concerning the accomplishments of the confer- 
ences at Lima and later. Dr. Francis Wilcox has said: 

The result of these deliberations has been to 
make the peace and security of the Americas, not 
the unilateral concern of Washington, but the 
collective concern of all the American states. 

This move to convert the Monroe Doctrine into a 
common hemispheric defense policy paid rich 
dividends after the attack on Pearl Harbor. 57 

This new cohesiveness was noteworthy because the 

"general awareness of this common danger led all the 

republics of the hemisphere to endorse the defensive 

principles of the Monroe Doctrine — considered as a 

basis for collective, rather than unilateral, action. 

Before World War II was completed, however, there were 

signs that Latin America had fallen in priority among 

the interests of the U.S. Perhaps as a shadow of things 

to come, the Latin American nations might have perceived 

a coming change in the U.S. attitude toward their 
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importance in post-war U.S. policy when they found they 
had been excluded from the Dumbarton Oaks conference. 
The conference, which met in Washington from August 
to October 1944, was convened to formulate a tentative 
charter for the yet unborn United Nations or- 
ganization. Officially entitled "Conversations," 
the Dumbarton Oaks conference was attended only by the 

Unites States, the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, 

59 

and China. Since so many Latin American nations had 
P ar ticipa ted actively in the League of Nations and 
most had declared war on at least one of the Axis 
powers by this time, many felt that they should have 
had a part to play in the conference. Additionally, 
of the 26 signatories to the United Nations Declara- 
tion of January 1, 1942, nine (35%) were from Latin 
America. During the war, additional nations specified 
their adherence to the declaration, bringing the total 
to 47; among these, 19 (40%) were from Latin 

a ■ 60 

America . 

After becoming aware of the Latin American 
nations’ displeasure at their exclusion, Secretary 
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of State Stettinius held periodic briefings for repre- 
sentatives of Latin American governments while the 
conference was in progress. The arrangement proved to 
be of little substance and was unsatisfactory to the 
Latin American diplomats who could have probably 

gleaned more information from New York Times articles 

£ 1 

by James Res ton. 

In accordance with policy adopted before the 

war, the U.S. did not want to build Latin American 

military capabilities to the point that they would be 

able to actually provide forces for combat. After the 

fortunes of war turned to clearly favor the Allies, 

"the Army's policy during 1944 was to reduce lend- 

lease aid to Latin America to the greatest possible 
6 2 

extent." As it became clear that victory in the war 
was only a matter of time, the U.S. became involved in 
matters other than the defense of the hemisphere and 
the status of Latin American allies. Problems of 
rehabilitating Europe, forming the international 
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security apparatus, and providing for the occupation 
of former enemy territory became more pressing than 
the demands of Latin America. Early in the war, 

" a fter the fall of France and during the dark days 
following Pearl Harbor, the United States had ardently 
courted Latin America; now Latin America felt herself 
neglected . " ^ 

1946-1957 

After World War II ended, the primacy of U.S. 
security interests in this hemisphere remained at a 
relatively low level until revived as the threat of 
Communist expansion grew with the advent of the Cold 
War. This period demonstrates the normally low inter- 
est of the U.S. in Latin America's potential contri- 
bution to U.S. security, except at times of dire 
threat to the hemisphere. This period also demon- 
strates the beginnings of differences between execu- 
tive and congressional perceptions of this threat. 

An example of the growth of differences between 
executive and congressional evaluation of the threat 
can be seen in the handling of legislation proposed 
by the President in 1946 and 1947. President 

r o 
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Truman's proposed Inter-American Military Cooperation 
Act was forwarded to Congress on May 6, 1946. It 
would have permitted the training of Latin American 
military personnel, repair of equipment, and transfer 
of military equipment. The only proviso was "that 
such transfers shall be consistent with the military 
and naval requirements of the United States and with 
the national interest." In his forwarding letter, 
President Truman said: 

This Government will not, I am sure, in any way 
approve of, nor will it participate in, the 
indiscriminate or unrestricted distribution of 
armaments, which could only contribute to a use- 
less and burdensome armaments race. In executing 
this program it will be borne in mind, moreover, 
that it is policy of this Government to encourage 
the establishment of sound economic conditions 
in the other American Republics which will con- 
tribute to the improvement of living standards 
and the advancement of social and cultural wel- 
fare. Such conditions are a prerequisite to 
international peace and security. Operations 
under the proposed legislation will be conducted 
with full and constant awareness that no encour- 
agement should be given to the imposition upon 
other people of any useless burden of armaments 
which would handicap the economic improvement 
which all countries so strongly desire. 65 

General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, as Army 

Chief of Staff, testified in favor of the act during 
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congressional hearings and stated: 

It is my opinion that the Inter-American Cooper- 
ation Act is militarily sound from the viewpoint 
of our national interest, will add to the peace 
and security of this hemisphere, and will make 
a distinct contribution to the peace and 
security of the world. 66 

The House Committee on Foreign Affairs reported 
favorably on the bill with only minor amendments and 
recommended to the House that the bill pass. 0 ' 

However, the House did not act on the bill and it 
died w’ith the end of the session. 

Only one year after V-E Day and eight months 
after the end of World War II, the President in his 
forwarding letter had mentioned several subjects which 
were raised countless times in the follow’ing years 
involving the controversy of the transfer of conven- 

l 

tional arms to Latin America: ,1) the possibility of 

stimulation of an arms race, and (2) the desire for 
establishment of stable economic conditions which 
would foster the advancement of social welfare and an 
improved standard of living for all. 
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Despite the lack of results by Congress in 1946, 
the President resubmitted the Inter-American Military 
Cooperation Act to Congress in May 1947. In his for- 
warding letter President Truman emphasized that "world 
developments during the year that has passed give 
still greater importance to this legislation." 68 

During executive session hearings, Army Colonel 
Godwin Ordway of the War Department General Staff out- 
lined the objectives of the program. The first was to 
protect the territorial integrity of the continental 
U.S. He pointed out that "in this age of long-range 
aircraft and the guided missile, the security of any 
point in the Western Hemisphere is essentially synony- 
mous with the security of the United States." 68 The 
second objective was to exclude European or Asiatic 
influence from the hemisphere. Thirdly, he pointed 
out that a modest expenditure in peacetime preparations 
would prevent exorbitant costs in the event of a 
crisis. Fourth was to safeguard the strategic re- 
sources essential in a wartime situation. The fifth 
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U.S., President, Inter-American Military Coop - 
eration Act , U.S., Congress, House, Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, H. Doc. 271, 80th Cong., 1st sess . , 
1947, p. 1. 
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U.S., Congress, House, Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, Selected Executive Session Hear - 
ings of the Committee, 1943-50. Military Assistance 
Programs, Historical Series, vol. 6, pt. 2, 1976, 
pp. 473-474. 
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reason was modernization and standardization of Latin 
American military services so they could make a con- 
tribution to hemispheric security in the future. 70 

In an effort to ensure passage of the proposed 
bill and to prevent the stagnation of 1946, the Admin- 
istration assembled a most impressive array of its 
talented spokesmen to testify in favor of the legis- 
lation. Testimony was heard from General of the Army 
George C. Marshall as Secretary of State, James 
Forestal as Secretary of the Navy, General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower as Army Chief of Staff, 

Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz as Chief of Naval 
Operations, and Lieutenant General Matthew B. Ridgway 

as U.S. Representative and Chairman of the Inter- 

71 

American Defense Board. 

But not all of the testimony heard by the 
committee favored passage of the bill. In both execu- 
tive and open sessions an issue was made of Under 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson's secret letter to 
Secretary of War Robert Patterson opposing passage 
of the bill. In spite of being classified secret, 
Acheson's letter was somehow leaked and reprinted 

7 °Ibid . , pp. 474-475. 
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Cooperation Act , Hearings , before the House Committee 

on Foreign Affairs, 80th Cong., 1st sess., 1947. 
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in the press. In his letter, Acheson explained his 
opposition, in part, by stating that the bill would 
have undesirable consequences such as: 

We shall encourage expenditures for arma- 
ments by the other American Republics which 
will weaken their economies and therefore their 
political stability, and we shall be called upon 
by the poorer countries to subsidize the program 
at great cost to this Government. . . . Encour- 

agement of expenditures on arms by the Latin 
American countries runs directly counter to our 
basic economic and political policies which aim 
to encourage an improvement in the living 
standards and economic welfare of those coun- 
tries . 

The sacrifices which all of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries would be required to make under 
the proposed program would drastically limit 
or defer their effectuation of plans for industri- 
alization, improvement of transportation, pro- 
duction of stretegic materials needed by the 
United States, and correction of presently 
poor conditions of public health, education 
and social welfare. '2 

The committee assumed the letter was actually 
written by Spruille Braden, serving as Assistant 
Secretary of State for Latin American Affairs, 
and that it represented the considered opinion of 
the entire Latin American division in the State 
Department. Congressman Chiperfield stated: "We 



72 Letter from Acting Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson to Secretary of War Patterson, dated 
19 March 1947, quoted in part in Frank C. Hanighen, 
"Not Merely Gossip," a supplement to Human Events , 

9 April 1947. 
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all know that Mr. Braden has publicly been against 
this program for years. " 7 ^ 

Braden was reported to be against the legislation 
because "it would not strengthen defenses to the south 
of us, but might start an arms race that would 
strengthen non-democratic elements and operate to the 
advantage of those countries that are the richest." 74 
Such interpretations were not new. Earlier criticism 
of the Lend-Lease program made many similar points. 
Frank Tannenbaum argued in 1944 that receipt of arms 
by Latin American governments had increased the 
"danger, if not the likelihood, that these new tools 
may be used in older quarrels between Latin American 
nations." 7 ^ He went on to point out that by support- 
ing present regimes, the U.S. would be held respon- 
sible for "saddling the present 'tyrannies' upon the 

people" and for impeding the "natural process of 

7 6 

Latin American 'democracy.'" 
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Among those testifying against the bill was 

Norman Thomas, Chairman of the Postwar World 

Council. He was involved in one humorous exchange: 

MR. THOMAS. H.R. 3836, the so-called Inter- 
American Military Cooperation Act should be 
entitled "An Act to foment discord, stir up 
wars, strengthen dictators, provide Communists 
with material for anti-American propaganda, 
aggrandize American military establishments at 
the expense of the people, and swell the pro- 
fits of the makers of arms." 

MR. EATON. [Chairman of the Committee] Would 
you allow me to ask a question at this time: 

Are you against this bill? 

MR. THOMAS. No. I am just trying to conceal 
my support.'' 

Mr. Thomas went on to refer to the proposal as 

"this amazingly dangerous bill" and strongly urged 

7 8 

that the measure not pass. Despite such contrary 
views, the Committee on Foreign Affairs voted favorably 
on the bill with slight modifications and recommended 
to the full House that the bill be passed. In its 
endorsement the committee said: 
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U.S. Congress, House, Inter-American Military 
Cooperation Act , Hearings , before the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, 80th Cong., 1st sess. , 1947, p. 101. 
Mr. Thomas was referring to the subtitle of the bill 
which was "A bill to contribute to the effective main- 
tenance of international peace and security pursuant 
to the objectives and principles of the United Nations, 
to provide for military cooperation of the American 
States in light of their international undertakings, 
and for other purposes." 
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The defense of Latin America can be provided in 
a number of ways. The old system of competitive 
arms sales by a commercial interest for private 
profit may be largely dead, but it could all too 
readily be supplanted by an eager offering of 
arms by European powers in barter or related 
deals for Latin American exports! ~ Another al- 
ternative irs-to seek— through—inter-American 
action to maintain the lowest possible level of 
armaments, throughout the hemisphere, with no 
replacement of present established equipment. 

The third alternative is to provide an adequate 
defensive establishment in the Americas, in addi- 
tion to whatever armaments the United States 
finds necessary for its own commitments in the 
world. The most efficient means of doing so, 
with the greatest limitation of arms for each 
nation, is to provide for armed forces that can 
work together in joint activities to meet any 
future threat from outside the hemisphere . 79 

The full House was less impressed with the merit 

of the proposal than the committee; so again, as in 

1946, the House failed to act and the bill died with 

the end of the session. The New York Times estimated 

that since the 1946 legislation had not reached the 

Congress until the month of May, it was too late in the 

session for proper consideration and action on such a 

major program. The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 

was portrayed as "dubious" about the 1947 legislation 

g 

because it had reached the Congress even later in May. 
In the end, it met the same fate as its predecessor. 
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One reason the Truman Administration wanted the 

Inter-American Military Cooperation bill passed was to 

be able to give dramatic evidence of U.S. dedication 

to hemisphere security when the Rio Conference met in 

August, 1947. Even without this package in hand for 

the U.S., the conference produced the Inter-American 

Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. This Rio Treaty 

became the cornerstone of the hemisphere defense system 

and is the oldest collective defense system of which 

the U.S. is a part. In its Article 3, the treaty 

plainly states that "An armed attack by any State 

against an American State shall be considered as an 

8 1 

attack against all American States." 

On March 30, 1948, the Ninth International Con- 
ference of American States met in Bogota, Colombia, to 
formally establish the Organization of American States 
(OAS). The charter of the OAS placed the inter-Ameri- 
can system on a permanent basis, whereas previously 
it was sustained only by the resolutions of the Inter- 
American conferences. Dr. Robert Osgood pointed out 
that the regional system established by the Rio Treaty 
and the charter of the OAS is unique among U.S. alli- 
ances because it was not spawned by pressures of 

8 1 

Pan American Union, Report on the Results of the 
Conference, Inter-American Conference for the Mainten - 
ance of Continental Peace and Security, Rio de Janeiro , 
August 15-September 2, 1947 (Washington, D.C.: Pan 

American Union, 1947), p. 62. 
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the Cold War but rather grew from the heritage of the 
Pan American system and the experience of World War 



8 2 

II* Although not born in the Cold War, this hemi- 
sphere security system was soon to be involved in its 
far-reaching ramifications. 

Despite the obvious indication by the Rio Treaty 
of interest in Latin America, after World War II the 
U.S. became involved in world issues that seemed to 
eclipse a serious concern for Latin America. This 
trend in U.S. policy was altered by the increasing 
tensions of the Cold War. Events such as the Russian 
blockade of Berlin in 1948, the Soviet demonstration 
of their first atomic weapon in August 1949, the 
Communist takeover in China later that year, capped 
with the outbreak of the Korean War on June 25, 1950, 

all led U.S. officials to be convinced of the expan- 

8 3 

sionary threat of Communism. 

This same threat had been pointed out a few 
months earlier in a joint report from the Departments 
of State and Defense, known by its serial number, 
NSC-68. In this report it was cautioned that 
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Foreign Policy (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 

Press , 1968), p. 38. 
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"The Kremlin 1 s policy toward areas not under its con- 
trol is the elimination of resistance to its will and 
the extension of its influence and control." 84 

In response to this growing perception of the 
Communist threat, the Mutual Defense Assistance Act 
of 1949 had authorized nations of Latin America to 
purchase American arms equipment but only on a cash 
reimbursable basis. Grant aid of $500 million was 
authorized for the North Atlantic area, with additional 
grant aid authorizations for Iran, Korea and the 
Philippines. Authorizations even included $75 million 
for an emergency fund for the President's use in China 
several months after its fall, but no funds were 
designated for grant aid for Latin America. Latin 
America was not specifically mentioned but was 
included in Section 408(e), which stated that the 
President could sell equipment, material, or resources 
"to a nation which has joined with the United 

States in a collective defense or regional arrange- 

8 5 

ment." The nations of Latin America, therefore, 

8 ' 1 "NSC-68. A Report to the National Security 
Council by the Executive Secretary on United States 
Objectives and Programs for National Security, 

April 14, 1950," Naval War College Review , vol. 27, 
May-June, 1975, p. 61. 

8 ^ Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 , 

Statutes at Large, vol. 63, sec. 408(e), pt. 1 (1950), 
p. 720. 
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became eligible to purchase arms if they had ratified 

the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 

the Rio Treaty, of 1947. Nonetheless, grant aid was 

not available. As a result of the Mutual Defense 

Assistance Act of 1949 , six of the Navy 1 s light 

cruisers were refurbished and sold at reduced prices: 

two to Argentina, two to Brazil, and two to Chile. 86 

Additionally, three destroyer escorts were sold to 

Peru, two destroyer escorts to Uruguay, and a frigate 

8 7 

was sold to Colombia. As of June 30, 1952, nearly 

$42 million in orders for military equipment had been 

received from Latin American nations under the pro- 

8 8 

visions of the Act. J 

The Korean War started in June 1950, and 
Congress conducted extensive hearings on proposed new 
legislation which would form the U.S. response. As a 
consequence of the impetus of the Korean War and the 
threat of worldwide communism, Congress passed the 
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Mutual Security Act of 1951. For the first time, 

funds were authorized in the amount of $38,150,000 

for grant military aid to Latin America. 89 The act 

stipulated that, "Such assistance may be furnished only 

in accordance with defense plans which are found by 

the President to require the recipient country to 

participate in missions important to the defense of 

90 

the Western Hemisphere." President Truman issued a 

Presidential Determination in December 1951, which 

stated that the participation of a number of Latin 

American nations was important to the defense of the 

hemisphere. This was followed by signing of bilateral 

defense treaties with each of the Latin American 

nations designated by the President. The first was 

91 

with Ecuador on February 20, 1952. By signing 
the bilateral agreements, the Latin American nations 
became eligible for the grant military equipment and 
aid. With regard to the grant and reimbursable aid 
being sent to Latin America, President Truman noted 
that, "In the event of a conflict, the United States 

89 

Mutual Security Act of 1951, Statutes at 
Large , vol. 65, sec. 401 (1952), p. 377. 
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"U.S. Signs Military Assistance Agreements 
with Ecuador and Peru," Department of State Bulletin , 
vol. 26 (3 March 1952), p. 336. 



will be relieved to a substantial extent of the 

necessity for using its own forces in certain areas 

important to the defense of the hemisphere."^ The 

experience of World War II was still within recent 

memory when more than 100,000 U.S. military personnel 

were needed to man the defense positions and bases in 
9 3 

Latin America. 

By 1957, 12 Latin American nations had entered 

into bilateral defense treaties with the U.S. These 

were: Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, the Dominican 

Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 

94 

Nicaragua, Peru, and Uruguay. 
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1958-1966 

After 1951 and the advent of the Mutual Security 
Program, the Congress and the executive generally 
agreed on a policy to be applied to arms transfers to 
Latin America. In 1958, however, the views of the 
two branches of government started to seriously 
diverge. These differences in perception became 
gradually a major influence on the development of U.S. 
policy toward conventional arms transfers to Latin 
America. Therefore, these executive-congressional 
differences are a major focus of this dissertation, 
particularly after 1967. 

This section will review the major developments 
in the controversy between the executive and congress 
over the basic rationale supporting the transfer of 
arms, the development of a regional dollar ceiling 
on transfers, and the advent of punitive articles of 
legislation which applied specifically or largely to 
Latin America. 

During the annual hearings considering the pro- 
posed Mutual Security Act of 1958, questions arose 
concerning the presidential determination of the 
importance of the contribution of Latin American 
countries to hemisphere defense. Senator Mansfield 
asked: "How often does the President review his 
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findings under this section?" Secretary of Defense 
Neil McElroy did not have a ready answer but later 
provided one for the record. The Secretary* s response 
concluded , "The general policy and the military plans 
have been under constant review since that date and 
it has not been felt necessary to require further 
specific finding by the President." Later in the 
hearings the same question was asked by Senator Wayne 
Morse of Colonel Thomas B. Hanford. The Colonel 
replied, "While the President himself has not per- 
sonally reviewed the plan, it has been reviewed by 

97 

agencies under his direction." 

The answers provided were apparently not satis- 
factory to Senator Morse because he proposed an amend- 
ment to the Mutual Security Act, which was approved by 
Congress and specifically stated that "The President 

annually shall review such findings and shall determine 

98 

whether military assistance is necessary." This 
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amendment was notable because it singled out Latin 
America as the only region for which such a review 
was necessary in the eyes of the Congress. 

Another issue arose during the 1958 hearings 
which resulted in an additional restriction on U.S. 
foreign policy toward Latin America. It concerned 
internal security of the Latin American nations as 
justification for U.S. military aid. As mentioned 
previously, the Mutual Security Act of 1951 listed 
only hemispheric defense as the basis for such aid. 

Senator H. Alexander Smith (R-NJ) started the dis- 
cussion : 

SENATOR SMITH: How is military assistance to 

Latin America related to United States strate- 
gic planning? How can we insure that the arms 
that are sent to Latin America are used for 
hemispheric defense and not just for local 
civil wars? 

SECRETARY McELROY : The program for Latin Amer- 

ica, both Central and South America, is of course 
a very modest program and is primarily for the 
purpose of the maintenance of internal security 
and also a very modest preparation for defense 
against any incursion from offshore. I suppose 
the maintenance of internal security could be 
said to involve some of the internal conflicts 
which seem to plague that part of the world, but 
it is important to this country that internal 
security should be maintained for the interests 
of our country militarily, and that is the rea- 
son that there is this very modest program down 
in that part of the world. 

SENATOR SMITH: I have always thought from my 

studies, that we really are more concerned with such 
things as technical assistance than we are with 
military assistance, because they are not mili- 
tarily as much in need for defense as other 
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parts of the world. But we have been criti- 
cized by some for our program. I have had 
South Americans ask me why do we discriminate 
in our military aid between South America and 
some countries in the Far East or in Europe. 

SECRETARY McELROY: The reason is, Senator 

Smith, that in our judgment the large threat is 
not there . The threat there in the judgment 
of our military advisers is in the area of 
internal security. 

That, of course, does not require large 
military equipment and large forces. It is 
simply to avoid subversion by a small but well- 
organized subversive nucleus, and it would be 
very unfortunate from the standpoint of our 
military position if a country were subverted 
in that manner. That is the reason we do have 
this limited program in the Central and South 
American countries. 99 

Despite the assertion by the Secretary of Defense 
McElroy to the Senate committee that the maintenance of 
internal security was the primary reason for military 
aid to Latin America (which was not provided for in 
the Mutual Security Act) , a member of his staff. 

Colonel Hanford, testified to the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs that, "The maintenance of internal 
security is, of course, primarily the responsibility 
of the Latin American Republics themselves, and we do 
not propose in this program to provide grant assist- 
ance for that purpose."'*' 0 ^ Later in the 
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House hearings, Colonel Hanford was again quizzed on 
this subject: 

MR. ZABLOCKI. Colonel, you stated that it is 
the policy of the military assistance program — 
specifically now for Latin America--not to use 
our aid for internal security. 

COLONEL HANFORD. Unless there is specific 
evidence of Communist subversion in the area. 

MR. ZABLOCKI. That is pretty difficult to 
ascertain .101 

This conflicting testimony and apparent confusion as 
to the Administration's true rationale for grant mili- 
tary aid to Latin America resulted in a second specific 
restriction on U.S. policy. Senator Morse's amendment 
also included the limitation that, "Internal security 

shall not normally be the basis for military assistance 

102 

programs to American Republics." The following 

year this restriction was made even more specific by 
removal of the word "normally" and was altered to 
read: "Internal security requirements shall not, un- 

less the President determines otherwise, be the basis 
for military assistance programs to American 

101 Ibid. , p. 1565. 
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Republics." ^ This restriction is exceptional in 

applying only to Latin America, especially in light 

of the fact that "internal security" of allied nations 

was listed as one of the primary justifications of the 

entire Mutual Security Program. Even though "internal 

security" had been previously listed as a legitimate 

reason for sending military aid to the rest of the 

world, it was not to be a rationale for assistance to 
104 

Latin America. Senator Morse said that his amend- 

ment concerning internal security "... was offered 
with the intent of eliminating that consideration 
from hemispheric defense plans . . ."in order to 

" . . . reorient the emphasis of the mutal security 

program and to curb the administration's tendency to 
arm too many dictators around the world for no reason 
other than that they are said to be 'anti- 
communist.'"'*'^ He continued by saying: 

The way military assistance has been carried 
out in Latin America has a great deal to do 
with the difficulties into which we have fallen 
in that part of the world. What this 
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administration seems unable to realize is that 
not every revolutionary is a Communist. State 
Department officials have testified time and 
again to our committee that the United States 
, must not intervene or interfere in any way in 
the internal affairs of our South American 
neighbors. Yet military assistance aimed pri- 
marily at preserving internal security is the 
most direct kind of intervention. That it is 
intervention on behalf of the status quo does 
not change that fact. Unfortunately, the status 
quo in some of these countries has been so ob- 
noxious and so oppressive of freedom that the 
United States has suffered from being associated 
with it. 

I approve of the doctrine of noninterven- 
tion; but where we depart from it, then let us 
intervene on the human side of freedom. Let us 
intervene on the side of the tradition of Thomas 
Jefferson and Simon Bolivar. They are the real 
revolutionaries, whereas communism is a reac- 
tionary doctrine. It is one of the tragic 
ironies of history that the United States, which 
was the birthplace of the Jeffersonian ideal, 
has gotten so far away from it that it is the 
Communists who are able to pose as representing 
the hope for the future. 106 

As a reflection of this congressional concern, 
in 1959 Senator J. William Fulbright, Chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, offered an amend- 
ment to limit the amount of military assistance to 

Latin America to no more than had been involved in 

107 

that current year. This Fulbright amendment was 
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This Fulbright Amendment did not specify an 
actual dollar figure but stated that the amount for 
1960 "... for furnishing military assistance to 
American Republics shall not exceed the . 
amount . . . for 1959." In the actual event, the 

amount transferred in 1959 was $67 million and thereby 
formed the regional ceiling. Mutual Security Act of 
1958 , sec. 101(b), p. 248. (NOTE: When the author 
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approved by the Congress and formed the first regional 
ce ili n 9 on U.S. military aid of Latin America of $67 mil- 
lion. As initially written, it applied only to grant 
aid but was broadened in scope in later years. 

The Mutual Security Act had been oriented primarily 
toward the provision of military assistance to foreign 
friendly nations. The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
reoriented the administrative machinery and the policy 
to include both economic and military aid. This new 
act stressed economic aid to lesser developed countries 
in consonance with President John F. Kennedy's new ini- 
tiative toward Latin America, the Alliance for Progress. 
The President mentioned Latin America in his inaugural 
address with "a special pledge" for "a new alliance for 

progress, to assist free men and free governments in 

10 8 

casting off the chains of poverty." He then speci- 

fically proposed such an alliance as a ten-year plan 

109 

during a White House speech. This was formalized at a 

refers to Latin America, it includes all of the Western 
Hemisphere and excludes the United States, Canada, and 
Greenland. After 1959, Cuba will not be included in 
this definition because of its unique status and poli- 
cies under the regime of Fidel Castro.) 
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